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~ HE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

enms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely : One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuackxer, Superintendent. 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &e., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other pstterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 
warn 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

7 s Newnovuse, Superintendent. 





Sewing-Silks : Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carn, O. H. Mitten, C. Orns, Agents. 


RARAAARARARAALAAAAAAAARYS 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowups, 


Mrs. E. Wuitrrecp } Superintendents. 


Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. } 
Mrs. A. C. Sars, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Har, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CampBELL. 


BARABOO 
Mesigning and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN,...-.-- PUTNEY, VT. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


Address, 
CONN. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Arnual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. I. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa ASSOCIATION. 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


pasPast Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


b@s~ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





»—Brigham Young has published a man- 
ifesto, in which he indicates that Mormon policy, 
in Utah will not yield to the United States or any 


The Present Better than the Past.’ 

There is an interesting chapter in Macaulay’s 
History of England, describing the state of Eng- 
land two hundred years ago, and comparing its 
state then with its present progress, in respect to 
population, government, literature, morals and 
fashions, state of agriculture and manufactures, 
progress in the arts and sciences, in the comforts 
and refinements of hfe, &c., &c. The retrospect 
constitutes a very encouraging view to those whe 
believe that Christ is in the heart of humanity— 
that he has come to his temple, and is preparing 
this earth by a process of rapid improvement for 
the descent of heaven. Criticism has so much 
more scope in this age than formerly, that the 
impression is carcied that evils are vastly mul- 
tiplied; but history reverses this view. For in- 
instance, Macaulay says, that the press now often 
sends forth in a day a greater quantity of discus- 
sion and declamation about the condition of the 
working man than was published during the twen- 
ty-eight years that elapsed between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution; but, he adds, it would 
be a great error to infer from the increase of com- 
plaint that there has been any increase of misery ; 
on the contrary, it can be shown that the comdi- 
tion of the working-classes in England was as 
bad in the seventeenth century'as it is now, and 
pauperism as great a public burden and social evil 
then as now. ‘The evils are,’ says Macaulay, ‘ with 
scarcely an exception old: that which is new is 
the intelligence which discerns and the humanity 
which remedies them.’ We quote the concluding 
paragraphs of this chapter as containing interest- 
ing facts and philosophy: 
In one respect it must be admitted that the 
progress of civilization has diminished the phys- 
ical comforts of a portion of the poorest class.— 
It has already been mentionéd that, before the 
Revolution, many thousands of square miles, for 





inclosea and cultivated, were marsh, forest. jar] 
heath. Of this wnd land, much was by law, 
mon, and much of what was not common by law 
was worth sv little that the proprietors suffered 
it to be common in fact. In such a tract, squat- 
ters and tresspassers were tolerated to an extent 
now unknown. The peasant who dwelt there 
could, at little or no charge, procure occasionally 
some palatable addition to his hard fare, and pro- 
vide himself with fuel for the winter. He kept 
a flock of geese on what is now an orchard rich 
with blossoms. He snared wild fowl on the fen 
which has long since been drained and divided 
into corn fields and turnip fields. He cut turf 
among the furze bushes on the moor which is new 
a meadow bnght with clover and renowned for 
butter and cheese, The progress of agriculture 
and the increase of population necessarily deprived 
him of these priviliges. But against this disad- 
vantage a long list of advantages is to be set off. 
Of the blessings which civilization and philosophy 
bring with them a large proportion is common to 
all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be inissed as 
painfully by the laborer as by the peer. The 
market place which the rustic can now reach with 
his cart in au hour was, a hundred and sixty years 
ago, a day’s journey from him. The street which 
now affords to the artisan, during the whole 
night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly 
lighted walk was, a hundred and sixty years ago, 
so dark after sunset that he would not have been 
able to sce his hand, so ill paved that he would 
have run constant risk of breaking his neck, and 
so ill watched that he would have been in immi- 
nent danger of being knocked down and plundered 
of his small earnings. Every bricklayer who falls 
from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who 
who is run over by a carriage, may now have his 
wounds dressed and his limbs set with a skill 
such as a hundred and sixty years ago, all the 
wealth of a great lord like Ormond, or of a mer- 
chant prince like Clayton, could not have been 
purchased. Some frightful diseases have been 
extirpated by science ; and some have been ban- 
ished by police. The term of human life has been 
lengthened over the whole kingdom, and espe- 
cially in the towns, The year 1685 was not ac- 
counted sickly ; yet in the year 1685 more than 
one in twenty-three of the inhabitants of the 
capital died. At present only one inhabitant of 
the capital in forty dies annually. The difference 
in salubrity between the London of the nineteenth 
century and the London of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is very far greater than the difference be- 
tween London in an ordinary season and Lundgn 
in the cholera. 

Still more important is the benefit which all 
orders of society, and especially the lower orders, 
have derived from the mollifying influence of civ- 
ilization on the national character. The ground 
work of that character has indeed been the same 





other authority. 


through many generations, in the sense in which 
the groundwork 6f the character of an individ: al 




















| be said to be the same when he is a rude 
and thoughtless schoolboy, and when he is a_re- 
fined and accomplished man. It is pleasing to 
reflect that the public mind of England has soft- 
ened while it has ripened, and that we have in 
the course of ages, become, not only a wiser, but 
also a kinder people. Thew is scarcely a page of 
the history or lighter literature of the seven- 
teenth century which does not contain some proof 
that our ancesters were less humane than their 
posterity. The discipline of workshops, of schools, 
of private families, though not more efficient than 
at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well 
born and bred, were in the habit of beating their 
servants. Pedagogues knew no way of imparting 
knowledge but by beating their pupils. Hus- 
bands, of decent stations were not ashamed to 
beat their wives. The implacability of hostile fac- 
tions was such as we can scarcely conceive. Whigs 
were disposed to murmur because Stafford was suf- 
fered to die without seeing his bowels burned before 
his face. Tories reviled and insulted Russell as 
his coach passed from the Tower to the scaffold 
in Lincoln's Iun Fields. As little merey was 
shown by the populace to eruflerers of a hum- 
bler rank. If an offender was put into the pillo- 
ry, it was well if he escaped with life from the 
shower of brickbats and paving stones. If he 
was tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed 
round him, imploring the hangman to give it the 
fellow well, and make him howl. Gentlemen 
arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court 
days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched 
women who beat hemp there whipped. A man 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is 
now felt for a galled horse or an over driven ox. 
Fights compared with which a boxing match is a 
refined and humane spectacle were among the fa- 
vorite diversions of aglarge part of the town. Mul- 
titudes assembled to see gladiators hack each other 
to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with de- 
light when one of the combatants lost a finger or 
aneye. The prisons were hells un earth, semina- 
ries of every crime and of every disease, At the 
assizes the lean and yellow culprits brought with 
them from their cells to the dock an atmosphere 
of stench and pestilene which sometimes avenged 
them signally on bench, bar, and jury. But on all 
this misery society looked with profound indifter- 
ence. Nowhere vould be found that sensitive and 


postions compassion which has, in vur time, ea- 
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child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, 
which pries into the stores and watercasks -of 
every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash 
laid on the back of the drunken soldier, which will 
not suffer the thief in their hulks to be ill fed or 
overworked, and which has repeatedly endeav- 
ored to save the life even of the murderer. It is 
true that compassion ought, like all other feelings, 
to be under the government of reason, and has, 
for want of such government, produced som ri- 
diculous and some deplorable effects. But the 
more we study the annals of the past the more 
shall we rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in 
an age in which cruelty is abhorred, and in which 
pain, even when deserved, is inflicted reluctantly 
and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless 
has gained largely by this great moral change: 
but the class which has gained most is the poor- 
est, the most dependent, and the most defenceless. 

The general effect of the evidence whiclt has 
been submitted to the reader seems hardly to ad- 
mit of doubt. Yet, in spite of evidence, many 
will still image to themselves the England of the 
Stewarts as amore pleasant country than the 
England in which we live. It may at first sight 
seem strange that society, while constantly mov- 
ing forward with eager speed, should be con- 
stantly looking back with tender regret. But 
these two propensities, inconsistent as they may 
appear, can easily be resolved into the same prin- 
ciple. Both spring from our impatience of the 
state in which we actually are. ‘That impatience, 
while it stimulates us to. surpass preceding gen- 
erations, disposes us to overrate their happiness. 
It is, in some sense unreasonable and ungrateful 
in us to be constantly discontented with a con- 
dition. which is constantly improving. But, in 
truth, there is constant improvement precisely 
because there is constantdiscontent. If we were 
perfectly satistied with the present, we should 
cease to vuntrive, to labor, and to save with a 
view to the future. And it is natural that, being 
dissatisfied with the present, we should form a 
too favorable estimate of the past. 





; A Complicated Mechanism. 

I challenge any man to produce in the joints 
and pivots of the most complicated or the most 
flexible macuine that was ever contrived, a 
construction more artificial, or more evidently 
artificial, than that which is seen inthe verte- 
bree of the human neck. Two things were to 
be done : the head was to have the power of 
bending forward and backward, as in the act 
of nodding, stooping, looking upward or down- 
ward ; and, et the same time, of turning it- 
self round upon the body to a certain extent— 
the quadrant, we will say, or rather, perhaps, 
a hundred and twenty degrees of acirele. For 
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are employed : first, the head rests immediate- 
ly upon the uppermost part of the vertebra, 
and is united toit by a Ainge-joint, upon which 
joint the head plays freely forward and back- 
ward, as far either way as is necessary, or as 
the ligaments allow ; which was the first thing 
required. But then the rotary motion is un- 
provided for; therefore, secondly, to make 
the head capable of this, a further mechanism 
is introduced—not between the head and the 
uppermost bone of the neck, where the hinge 
is, but between that bone and the bone next 
underneath it. It isa mechanism resembling 
a tenon and mortise. This second, or upper- 
most bone but one, has what anatomists call a 
process, namely, a projection somewhat simi- 
lar in size and shape to a tooth; which tooth 
entering a corresponding hole or socket in the 
bone above it, forms a pivot or axle, upon 
which that upper bone, together-with: the head 
which it supports, turn freely in a circle, and 
as far in the circle as the attached muscles per- 
mit the head to turn. Thus are both motions 
perfect whithout interfering with each other. 
When we nod the head, we use the hinge-joint, 
which lies between the head aud the first bone 
of the neck. When we turn the head round, 
we use the tenon and mortise, which runs be- 
ve the first bone of the neckand the sec- 
ond. 

We see the same contrivance and the same 
principle employed in the frame or mounting 
of a telescope. It is occasionally requisite 
that the object-end of the instrument be moved 
up and down, as well as horizontally or equato- 
rially. For the vertical motion, there isa 
hinge, upon which the telescope plays ; for the 
horizontal or equatorial motion, an axis ‘upon 
which the telescope and the hinge turn together. 
And this is exactly the fers. we which is 
applied to the motion of the head ; nor will any 
one here doubt of the existence of counsel and 
design, except it be by that debility of mind 
which ean trust to its own reasonings in noth- 
ing.— Paley. 





Tratte of Tenlation 4 sed 

[Under this head we propose to throw together, 
from time to time, a class of items illustrative of 
the working of separate interests in society, forming 
suitable matter for cogitation to those who think so- 
ciety is ‘ well enough as itis.’ The following are 
but specimens of what might be indefinitely multi- 
plied from the contents of the newspapers. They 
generally pass, as the realities of slavery do at the 
south, without much comment :]} 

Mine anv Tuine.—Much excitement exists 
at New Haven, Ct., in consequence of a murder 
which was lately perpetrated in that city upon 
a young man named Wight by another named 
Clark. Wight haviog been lately married, 
Clark called upon him apparently to pay a 
friendly visit, and in the course of the inter- 
view drew a pistol and deliberately shot him 
through the head. The cause of this atrocious 
and insane act is supposed to have been dis- 
appointment and jealousy. The murdered 
man had married a girl by whom Clark had been 
rejected. 

A Bany Sraxep Acainst A Dottar.—We 
are informed on good authority, says The Bal- 
timore Republican, that the following circum- 
stance really transpired on Saturdav night, in 
a low house in Exeter-st.: A card party 
played for various stukes, until one of them, 
a woman, becoming, in her language, ‘ dead 
‘broke,’ offered to stake her infant child 
against a dollar, upon the issue of another 
game. The proposition was agreed to by her 
opponent, who was a childless mother, and 
bemg favored by fortune, or misfortune, the 
pra, Feta of the game found her the winner 
of the babe, a bright, healthy male infant.— 
The child, we learn, was delivered without a 
murmer to the winner ; and we judge from the 
heartless conduct of the unnatural parent, that 
her offspring will find with its new custodian, 
a better home than the one from which it was 
ruthlessly staked and lost. 


Awyotuer Larce Story.—There is a very 
curious story afloat of a ‘ grass widow’ in St. 
Albans, Vt., whose husband has been in Cali- 
fornia some five years, who was the other day 
agreeably surprised by his unexpected return. 
He passed an agreeable night in her company, 
talking over the incidents of their early life, 
and in the morning obtained possession of $300, 
previously remitted for her use. The happy 
pair were receiving the congratulations of their 
neighbors the next day, when lo! and behold, 





these two purposes two distinct contrivances 


the joy of the lady was suddenly changed to 
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to remove them as cumberers of the ground.— 
This was soon done, and root and branch were 
piled into heaps, and a grand bonfire on the spot 
reduced the whole to ashes.——Among other 
movements calculated to promote order in busi- 
ness is the setting up in the garden of a small 
building, formerly used as a bee-house, and arran- 
ging it with suitable compartments and fixtures 
for keeping tools. Persons using tools are expec- 
ted to return them to this place and clean them 
when done. This rule is very important where 
so many persons, old and young, are daily using 
garden tools. The tools are all branded, and a 
superintendent is appointed to see that these reg- 
ulations are thoroughly carried out. By the way, 
a robin-pair have settled in this new location al- 
ready. They have built their nest on a small 
crossbeam, no higher than the hand can reach, 
right over where the wheelbarrows are constantly 
trundling in and out, Confiding creatures! They 
are going to bring up their young in our garden. 
No true Comiuunist could object.——Tile drain- 
ing, clearing off the swamp, which promises to 
yield a fine crop of grass this summer, and put- 
ting up a fence round the burial ground, are jobs 
that have employed the spare help from the gar- 
den for a few days past. The project for sup- 
plying the garden with water during the dry 
months by a hydraulic-ram is now receiving spe- 
cial attention. The reservoir for containing the 
water is already commenced. It is anoctagonal 
shape, about twenty feet across and four deep, 
situated on the highest point in the garden.— 
When finished, and a full supply of water obtain- 
ed, the benefit of irrigation will be cheaply and 
easily secured. Last summer during the straw- 
berry season, twenty barrels of water were 
drawn daily from the creek by a team. 

Friday Evening, May 4.—Criticism of the spirit 
which is more ready to see evil than good—which 
watches symptoms, and is apt to prophesy calam- 
ity. This spirit assumes to be very reasonable. 
It says, ‘The truth ought to be known, and we 
must look at things as they are. If aman has 
caught his finger in a trap, what can he do but 
tell of it? and ifa sick man’s symptoms are bad, 
why shonld he not know it and report it?? A 
very plausible view. We certainly ought to look 
the truth fullin the face; we ought to look at 
both sides and all sides. But the difficulty is 
right here; that the spirit of unbelief does not 
look at both sides. The tendency of the human 
mind, under the gravitation of sin and death, is 
to overlook God and the things which God does, 
and fix its attention on evil and the works of the 
devil, and groan and complain instead of giving 
thanks. It pleads that it is anxious to look at 
things fairly ; but that is not true of it. Itis a 
dim, blear-eyed spirit, that is looking downward 
and sees nothing but evil; it does not look up in- 
to the heavens at all. In the course of the conver- 
sation the following outburst of feeling from one 
present was answered with a hearty response 
from the room: ‘It has been my labor, and shall 
be as long as I exist, to acknowledge the good 
things God does, and be thankful. Let my right 
hand forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I forget to thank God. 
Shall I receive good at the hand of the Lord, and 
shall I not receive evil? and receive it as good, 
and be thankful for it? In every thing give 
thanks.’ Our gardeners were exhorted to be less 
watchful to report the evil than the good in their 
department. If they report that the peach or- 
chard has failed, and there is a prospect of but 
few cherries, let them not forget to say that the 
pear and plum and apple trees and the garden 
promise a more fruitful yield than ever before.-— 
The fact is that giving of thanks is paying duty 
on goods received, it is paying tithes to God; it 
isa just debt, and we cannot afford to neglect to 
pay it. Even in an economical sense it is very 
poor economy to neglect to pay our debt of 
thanks to God. 

Saturday Evening, May 5th.—The conversa. 
tion last evening was the occasion of the following 
testimony on the side of good, in the meeting this 
evening, presented in writing : 

Criticism Cure.—The question has often been 
asked me how I got rid of my bad cough so sud- 
denly? And now asI wish to give God all the 
glory of the cure, I will publicly state, as briefly 
asI can, how it was effected. It commenced 
about 18 months ago. I then expected to over- 
come it ina few days, as I was not atall subject 
to acough; butit grew worse and worse for more 
than six months, when I lost my appetite for food 
—did not usually take more than one meal a day, 
and loathed that so, that it brought me into con- 
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grew worse, aud at length became seemingly be- 
yond my control, One evening H. came to see 
me, and her conversation was such as to arouse 
me to asense of my need of more faith. Next 
morning she called again. I told her that my 
cough had been so severe through the night that 
I had taken but little rest and was somewhat 
discouraged. She said that she did not think 
that I had persevered in my confession of Christ 
as a Savior from disease and old age. Mr. B. 
then left his work and joined her in exhorting 
me among other things to more resistance ; he 
thought I was too passive in allowing disease 
and old age to take possession of me. I could 
feel that he was speaking the truth in love, 
and his criticism touched my heart, and imme- 
diately a change in my spirit took place. I slept 
quietly that night, and have scarcely coughed 
since, it being now more than a week. Next 
morning I had a good appetite and have had ever 
since. One thing more] will add: that is, my le 

eye, which was impaired by hard and coutinned 
coughing, is now as whole as the other, and the 
pain in my side is nearly subsided. All these fa- 
vorable changes that have taken place in my body 
seem as natural as the return of Spring. I begin 
to think that it will prove a blessing to me that my 
youth is gone, so that I cannot trust in it, but only 
in him that raised’ the dead. I pray for a spirit 
of prayer and supplication. I have a growing ap- 
preciation of criticism, much as I have dreaded it. 
I have already learned that the ‘reproofs of the. 
righteous are an excellent oil that will not break 
my head.’ A. C. 





Correspondence.. 
Gloucester, N. J., April 30. 
Having again found aresting place for a short 
time, I would be glad to receive the Circular. 
....1 am thankful to God for all his goodness; 
he doeth all things well, and my experience 
tlfis last few months has rooted and ground- 
ed me in the faith of a special Providence.— 
God does superintend all things; he is guiding 
us and directing us in all things though we 
know it not. Yet it is much better to know 
and acknowledge him in all things, to wait 
on him, to trust him and to feel thatin all circum- 
stances and in all places we are safe in his hands} 
that in the end all will be well;. that it is our 
heavenly Father that is guiding us; that he is at 
the helm and will steer our bark over the t 
led sea of time into the haven of eternal rest. I 
often think of Oneida and the good people there ; 
and though absent in body my spirit is with you 
and Community life, and I sometimes look into 
your parlor and see you all seated at your Bible- 
game, or at your bee in the afternoun, and feel 
refreshed—it is like. the shadow of a.great rock 
in a weary land. My prayer is that you may go 
on and prosper until the whole carth is covered 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the great deep. 


Delaware, about five miles from Philadelphia, 
It is a new place altogether. The company taj 
whom I have engaged is going into the manufac- 
turing of porcelain pretty extensively, and in 
a short time they intend to commence making 
Iron Stone China. There are two large cotton 
factories in the place, and a bleach field. They 
are mostly females that work in these pla-. 
ces,and they work very long hours; and from 
all that I can see the separation of the sexes does 
not work very well. I do not think that 
they are so moral or so happy as they would be 
if there were an equal number of both sexes in the 
place; and this is the work of competition and. 
selfishness. It separates and degrades the human 
family as much in civilized as in savage hfe; but 
there is a better time coming—light is beginning 
to dawn upon the world, and there will soon be4 
as many fugitives flying from the slavery of sin 
and selfishness as there are now flying from chattel 
slavery in the south, and may God hasten the day. 
T. G 





Health Conditions and Communism. 

‘Genius’, says somebody, ‘is often nothing 
more than the possession of strong good health ; 
though we can not attribute so much to it, yet 
we think the importance of good health and its 
conditions can hardly be overrated, and espe- 
cially so when we consider that our bodies are 
the ‘ temples of God’. 
The importance of a knowledge of the Phys- 
iological laws extends also to the mode and 
means by which we endeavor to conform to thuse 
laws. To us the most important law is, that 


I have commenced work in Gloucester on the} 


should do it without reference to health ; that 
is, we should so condition ourselves that with- 
out taking unuecessary thought or deviating 
from our common course of life, we shall be 
ebedient to the law of God written upon the 
structure of our bodies. In other words our 
business, dwellings, and every thing, should be 
adapted to our organizations, and our minds 
free from fear and care in respect to those 
laws. Our own experience and observation 
have convinced us that any thing short of this 
is liable to work disastrously to health and hap- 
piness. 

It has long been evident to us that the frame- 
work of present society is ill-adapted to some 
of the higher Physiological laws and wants of 
its members. The arrangements of Commu- 
nism already offer the means for a more simple 
-and easy obedience to the Physiological laws; 
and dpubtless in the end it will be found to be 
the very best condition for their observance. 

From Cutter’s *‘ Anatomy and Physiology’ we 
extract some passages, which embody principles 
of health most trequently violated by laboring 
men ib isolated society, and which are easily 
complied with- under the alternation of employ- 
ment and variety of pursuits which Communism 
can alone offer to all: 


The.same amount of exercise will not conduce 
to the health of all individuals. If riding or 
walking one mile causes slight fatigue, this may 
be beneficial; while by traveling two miles, 
the exhaustion may be highly injurious. Ex- 
ercise and labor should be adapted to the 
strength of particular individuals. How little 
soever the strength, that must be the measure 
of exertion. Any other rule would be fatal to 
the hopes of invigorating the system, either by 
exercise or labor. 

» Every part of the muscular system should 
huve its appropriate share of exercise. Some 
employments call into exercise the muscles of 
the upper limbs, as shoe-making ; others, the 
muscles of the lower limbs ; while some, the mus- 
cles of both upper and lower limbs, with those 
of the trunk, as farming. In some kind of ex- 
ercise, the lower limbs are mainly used, as in 
walking ; in others, the upper limbs; and again, 
the muscles of the trunk, together with those 
ofthe upperand lower limbs, as in archery, 
quoits, playing ball. Those trades and kinds 
of exercise are most salutary, in which all the 
muscles have their due proportion of action, as 
this tends to develop and strengthen them 
equally. 

Our liberty to abolish Sunday and distribute 
it through the week has put us in the way to 
observe another Physiological law, the neglect 
of which has been the cause of much mental. 
and physical disquict and misery. In the 
above-mentioned work we find it stated thus: 


Pixercise should be regular and frequent. 
‘The system needs this means of invigoration as 
regularly as it does new supplies of. food. It 
is no more correct that we devote several days 
|to a proper action of the muscl<g, and then 
spend one day inactively, than it is to take a 
proper amount of food for several days, and 
then withdraw this supply foraday. The cus- 
tom among farmers of enduring severe and un- 
due toil for several successive days, and then 
spending one or two days in idleness to rest, is 
injudicious. It would be far better to, do less 
‘in a day, and continue the labor throygh the 
pres devoted to idleness, and then no yest will 
e demanded. 

By the liberation of women from exclusive 
indoor cares, and by the mingling of the sexes 
‘in outdoor industry, we find an easy and natu- 
Htal way to obey the two following laws, for the 
violation of which hundreds now suffer : 


The muscles should be used in pureair. The 
urer the air we breathe, the more stimulating 
the blood supplied to the muscles, and the 
longer they can be used in labor, walking, or 
sitting, without fatigue and injury. It is a 
common saying that a sick person will sit up 
longer when riding in a carriage, than in an 
easy chair in the room where they have lain 
sick. In the one instance, they breathe pure 
air; in the othor, usually, a confined, impure 
air. 

The mind exerts a great influence upon the 
tone and contractile energy of the muscular sys- 
tem. A person acting under-a healthy mental 
stimulus will make exertion with less fatigue 
‘than he would without this incentive. For this 
reason, 2 sportsman will pursue his game miles 
without fatigue, while his attendant, not having 
any mental stimulus, will become weary. 








demnation for not having a thankful spirit at the 
table. It was better at times, but on the whol 


ein conforming to the Physiological laws we 


The system of education in present society 
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isa notorious violation of Physiological laws. 
It compels persons seeking mental culture to 
forego proper physical labor, thus debilitating 
the body and rendering as an equivalent a cul- 
ture of questionable value when eo coupled. 
Labor schools have toiled for the union of work 
and study, yet have rested under a sort of pub- 
lie opprobrium. To Communism alone does it 
remain to offer men the means for sound mind 
and sound bodies. 

Again, the alternation of light and heavy 
kinds of labor more equally distributes the bur- 
dens of business, thus reclaiming a class from 
the condition of mére eating and working ma- 
chines. It is a law of the animal system that no 
organ or organs can be excessively exercised cx- 
cept at the expense of the others. It is there- 
fore hardly to be expected that a man, called 
upon to perform exhausting muscular labor, 
and consequently to eat largely, can fail to have 
his brain ice-bound and his finer powers conse- 
quently asphyxiated, even though he may not 
become painfully diseased. 





ffome Paragraphs. 
mee How to get Strength 


Hast thou not known? hast thou-not heard, that 
the everlasting God. the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ?— 
there is no searching: of his understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men utterly 
fall: but they that wait upon the Uord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary ; and they 
shall walk, and not faint. Isa. 40: 28—31. 


The hope and comfort contained in the 
above words can be appreciated only 
when the attention has- become single- 
eyed and sincere. Inva superficial state 
the attention is scattered and weak.— 
Facts going on around us may seem to 
have no meaning, or to have an evil mean- 
ing, faintness and discouragement come 
in, and not until the attention is thorough- 
ly aroused and concentrated upon God, 
do we find out how to avail ourselves of 
his strength. When.we do learn to wait 
upon God, the blessediiess of these prom- 
ises is ours. No matter then how great 
our weakness and perplexity, 1t only 
makes a vaewum that the strength of God 
can flow into and fill. All life, even that 
of the young and most vigorous, is essen- 
tially weak, and liable at any time to 
utterly fail; ‘ But they that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength.’ ‘He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them 
that have no might he _ increaseth 
strength.’ Waiting upon the Lord im- 
plies a belief in his Providence, a watch- 
ing of tle movements of his spirit towards 
us and around us. If we truly wait upon 
the Lord, we can see in every event a 
good meaning, a kind, wise and powerful 
will, acting itself out in all that concerns 
us. We shall then be thankful for those 
circumstances which have contributed to 
teach us this secret of waiting upon God, 
however trying they may have appeared 
at the time. We shall willingly part 
with our own strength, which has existed 
independent as it were of God, for that 





which comes by union with God’s strength 


and the death of self. 


Dress at Home “and Dress Abroad, 


Women do not usually dress in a style 
of finery and display for home admira- 
tion ; it is for company, for public exhi- 
bition in the streets, shops, &c., that is, 
for the eye of strangers, that they put on 
outward adorning. In the family sircle, 
surrounded by brothers and sisters and 
familiar friends, they find no occasion for 
any but modest apparel There, the gos- 
pel ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
every one knows, is the most attractive 
adorning a woman can wear. The whole 
system of fine dress, then, is only an index 
of the strangeness that exists in society. 
Fine dress is the costume of isolation. 
It belongs to the Age of Individualism, 
as the Fourierists would say. The natu- 
ral effect of Communism, which converts 
a whole village into one family, is to pro- 
duce simplicity in dress. So far as the 
home spirit extends, its influence is to di- 





minish the value of dress as a means of 
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THE CIRCULAR. 
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ornament, and to raise the estimation of 
a meek and quiet spirit. Should strange- 
ness give place to unity throughout socie- 
ty, the reduction of labor and expense 
that would be the consequence in the ar- 
ticle of dress alone, would make the world 
rich, and allow every man, woman and 
child ample leisure for a liberal educa- 
tion. 


Benefit of Confessing Christ. 

Confessing Christ is always a present 
help in time of need. Some experience 
I have had of late has renewed my faith 
in the confession of Christ as a savior of 
the body, when all appearances are to 
the contrary. I found myself losing my 
appetite for all manly labor, and was 
conscious of coming under a spirit of 
weakness which had in it the element of ‘7 
can’t.’ I resisted it, and at times was able 
to rise above it, but it continued to in- 
crease until it seemed to have me almost 
entirely under its power. The thought 
came to me that I could be quiet about 
it and confess Christ, and wait on him to 
deliver me; and my heart began to be 
strengthened immediately, and life to cir- 
culate in my body that was warm with 
the love of God. W. G. K, 





Whence Come the Rappings ¢ 

Whoever believes the Bible knows that 
ANGELS are beings of such a nature that, 
though ordinarily invisible, they can, when 
they chogse, APPEAR to men in the mortal 
state. We find in the Old and New Tes- 
taments not less than fitty instances of an- 
gels presenting themselves in visible form, 
and conversing with men and women in 
the ordinary way, i. e., by word of mouth. 
And in connection with these instances 
we find plenty of facts showing that angels 
can deal with material substances—in the 
way, for instance, of eating food, rolling 
away stones, &c.,—as directly and free- 
ly as men in the flesh can. 

It is plain that such beings do not 
need the awkward telegraphic machinery 
employed by the rapping spirits. They 
would not thank Dr. Franklin, or any 
other defunct philosopher, for the inven- 
tion of asystem of communication with 

this world by electric or magnetic sig- 
nals. Our cloth manufacturers would as 
soon go back to the old woman’s spin- 
ning wheel, as angels would betake them- 
selves to the modern fashion of talking 
with mortals by the tedious process of 
hearing the alphabet repeated over and 
over, and rapping from behind the cur- 
tain when the letters they want are hit 
upon. The rappings then certainly do 
not come from the angclic world, but 
from some region more remote from ma- 
terial affinities, the inhabitants of which 
are imprisoned with reference to access 
to this world, and can only make difficult 
signals to their friends on this side of the 
barrier, 

By the same reasoning, we can demon- 
strate that the rappings do not come 
from the resurrection world, or the sphere 
of the Primitive church, where human 
beings have attained the victory over 
death; for it is written, ‘They that 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection of the dead, 
[where marriage and death cease,] are 
as the angels of God ;’ from which we 
conclude surely that the saints in the 
resurrection, having the nature of an- 
gles, are able, like the angels, to appear 
to mortals personally, and converse with 
them by word of mouth when they 
choose ; and of course have no occasion 
to seek avcess to this world by hocus-po- 


cus, or such processes as prisoners resort 
to in communicating with outside friends. 
Facts, as well as the words of Christ, 
warrant this conclusion ; for Christ him- 
self, though he was invisible while he re- 
mained in Hades, began to appear person- 
ally to his disciples, with all the freedom 
of communication that he ever had, as 
soon as the resurrection claimed him, and 
he took his place with the angels that 
waited on him as he emerged. So, when 
the earth quaked, and the rocks rent, and 
‘many bodies of the saints that slept 
arose,’ they, too, immediately manifested 
their new relations to the material world 
by ‘appearing unto many.’ 

It is clear that in the angelic and res- 
urrection worlds—which are one, and 
may be called together the world of life, 
—there is a corporeal nature adapted to 
free, personal communication with the 
material world.. The angels and risen 
saints can be visible or invisible at pleas- 
ure to mortal eyes, which is a privilege of 
relation to matter altogether superior to 
the mortal state of fixed visibility. And, 
on the other hand, it is evident that in the 
world of the dead, which in the Bible is 
called Hades, the souls of men have not 
bodies adapted to free communication 
with this world, but are virtually in pris- 
on with reference to the material half of 
the universe. Here is just the difference 
between the world of life and the world 
of the dead: the world of life can ap- 
proach us, if it pleases, freely and directly ; 
while the world of the dead is under the 
necessity of making its advances by cun- 
ningly devised processes of electrical action 
and dumb show. The rapping manifes- 
tations are clearly ot this latter, indirect, 
artificial character—Zrgo, the fappimg 
manifestations come not from the world 
of life above, but from the world of the 
dead below. Q. E. D. 
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Cultivation of Horse Radish. 

Having had some success the. present 
season in raising horse radish and prepar- 
ing it for market, I will offer some notes 
on the manner of proceeding with it.— 
There are some difficulties connected 
with its cultivation. These are, first, 
its tendency to spread and take root 
everywhere, becoming an almost inerad- 
icable weed. The very small fibrous roots, 
which may be no more than an inch long, 
will send up a top, and in a short time 
become thrifty plants wherever they can 
find soil and meisture. The other diffi- 
culty is its tendency to divide its life into 
a multitude of small roots, the operation 
of washing, scraping and grating of which 
is rather tedious. We hope to overcome 
these difficulties by adopting a method 
of cultivation prescribed in ‘Chamber’s In- 
formation for the People.’ It consists in 
digging trenches two fect deep, and drop- 
ping a covering of two or three inches ot 
manure in the bottom. This is then 
slightly covered with the surface soil, and 
pieces of horse radish roots, two or three 
inches long are then dropped in, within 
about eight inches of each other. They 
are then covered with more of the sur- 
face soil, and afterwards the whole of the 
trenches are filled with the subsoil which 
was thrown out of them. The advan- 
tages of this method are, that the pieces 
which are thrown in send up a long neck 
which is perfectly smooth and of good 





size, and are easily washed, scraped and 





grated. Moreover the bed affords a con- 
tinual supply, as this neck can be cut off 
from year to year, the piece at the bottom 
sending up new shoots as the old ones 
are cut away. The tendency to spread 
is also avoided, as the poor soil through 
which the sprout pushes its way presents 
but little temptation to send out lateral 


roots. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford, May 4. 





Horticulture in New England. 


There are no indications that the market is 
overstocked with fruit, or that it will be for 
years to come. The population of New Eng- 
land is increasing at the rate of six hundred 
thousand persons every ten years, to supply 
which, with the increasing demand for export, 
will more than exhaust the anticipated increase 
from newly-planted trees. Even at the pres- 
ent time, New England does not raise enough 
fruit to supply her own wants. The value of 
orchard products raised in Massachusetts in 
1850 was but forty-five cents worth to each 
inhabitant! The other New England states 
are nearly on a level with Massachusetts, ex- 
cept Vermont and New Hampshire, which 
rank higher, the former raising one dollar’s 
worth, per inhabitant. 

There is no agricultural product more remu- 
nerative than the fruit culture. It requires 
but small outlay at the beginning, and returns 
are soon made upon the capital invested.— 
Flour, at the present time, is worth ten and 
twelve dollars per barrel, yet there are many 
apple trees in New England which will produce 
more than that amountin valve. It is estima- 
ted that an orchard from the bud will pay for 
itself in nine -years, if properly cared, for. — 
From that time on, its income upon the first 
cost is several hundred per ceut. New England 
can raise the best apples upon the continent. 
Apples raised in warm latitudes are not late- 
keeping. They cannot be raised advantageous- 
ly for export except in cool climates. The 
apples of the southern and middle states lose 
their flavor and decay more rapidly than those 
raised in New England. There is no good 
reason why New England should not only raise 
an abundance of fruit for home consumption, 
but a large surplus for export.—Bos. Jour. 





A Horticuttrurat Nove.ty.—The agri- 
cultural branch of the Patent Office has taken 
measures to procure seeds of the Bun-ya-bun- 
ya, a tree of the fir tribe, growing in Austra- 
lia, where it flourishes in a region of not much 
greater area than thirty miles square. It bears 
a cone nearly two feet in diameter, filled with 
seed the size of an olive, and of flavor more 
rich and delicate than that of the pine apple. 
It isso much esteemed by the natives that 
they at times travel hundreds of miles to par- 
take of it.— Washington Star. 





Marriage under Protest. 


The marriage of Miss Lucy Stone to Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell is announced. On the occasion of the 
wedding, which was attended by Rev. T. W. Hig- 
ginson of Worcester as officiating clergyman, the 
following protest was read and signed by the 
bridegroom and bride asa part of the marriage 
ceremony. It strikes us that there is a degree of 
common justice aimed at in this document, and it 
would be hard for believers in democracy to main- 
tain the fairness of those things against which the 
parties protest. Still. it cannot but be regarded 
as a blow at the whole marriage institution; its 
prescriptive eanctity is invaded, and if the ex- 
ample is to be followed (as Rev. Mr. Higginson 
avers his hope that it will be) marriage will be re- 
duced to a compact, to be sworn to and carried 
out as Jackson supported the Constitution, i.e. 
‘as eyery one understands it,’ 

; PROTEST. 

While we acknowledge our mutual affection, 
by publicly assuming the sacred relationship of 
husband and wife, yet in justice to ourselves and 
a great principle, we deem it a duty to declare 
that this act on our part implies no sanction of, 
nor promise of voluntary obedience to, such of 
the present laws of marriage as refuse to recognize 
the wife as an independent rational being, while 
they confer upon the husband an injurious and 
unnatural superiority, investing him with legal 
powers which no honorable man would exercise, 
and which no man should possess. 

We protest, especially, against the laws which 
give to the husband— 

I. The custody of his wife’s person. 

II, The exclusive control and guardianship of 
their children. 

Ill. The scle ownership of her personal, and 
use of her real estate, unless previously settled 
upor her, or placed in the hands of trustees, as in 
the case of minors, lunatics and idiots. 

IV. The absolute right to the product of her 
industry. 


V. Also against laws which give to the widow. 
er so much larger and more permanent an ipter- 
es to the widow in that of her deceased hug 

and. 

VI. Finally, against the whole system by which 
“the legal existence of the wife is suspended dur. 
ing mariage,” so that in most States she neither 
has a legal part in the choice of her residence, nop 
can she make a will, nor sue or be sued in her 
own name, nor inherit property. 

We believe that personal independence ang 
equal human rights can never be forfeited, exce 
for crime ; that marriage should be an equal and 
permanent partnership, and so recognized by law; 
that until 1t is so recognized, married partners 
should provide against the radical injustice of pres. 
ent laws, by every means in their power. 

We believe that where domestic difficulties 
arise, no appeal should be made to legal tribu- 
nals under existing laws, but that a!l difficulties 
should be submitted to the equitable adjustment 
of arbitrators mutually chosen. 

Thus reverencing law, we enter our earnest 
protest against rules and customs which are un. 
worthy of the name, since they violate justice 
the essence of all law. — 

(Signed. ) Henry B. Biackwe xt, 
Lucy Srone. 





A Capacious Carpet Bag. 

Meanness occasionally meets with a shock 
that is a lesson to all concerned, especially to 
the victim. On the Cleveland cars, a day or 
two since, coming to Buffalo, wasa stalwart 
man, going to New York to buy goods. He 
was not what might be called a stingy or close 
man, but he was one who, when there was a 
cent due him that swindling might deprive him 
of, would sacrifice a $50 bill to save the copper, 
Our friend had started from Cleveland without 
any breakfast, and when Erie ‘hove’ in sight 
he gathered himself up for a general skirmish for 
any and all kinds of provisions. He had a car. 
pet bag with him, and going into the dining 
room at Hrie deposited his carpet bag on one 
chair, while he took another by its side. He 
was lost for about ten minutes—perfectly ob- 
livious to anything, save thathe had a blessed 
consciousness of something rapidly and agree- 
ably filling up his ‘inwards.’ About this time, 
the landlord came round, and stopping by our 
friend’s chair, ejaculated, ‘ Dollar, Sir.? ‘A 
dollar,’ responded the ecating-man— a dollar— 
thought you only charged fifty cents a meal for 
one—eh?? ‘ That’s true,’ said meanness,‘ but I 
count your carpet-bag one, since it occupies a 
seat.” (The table was far from being crowded,) 
Our friend expostulated, but the landlord insis- 
ted, and the dollar was reluctantly brought 
forth. The landlord passed on. Our friend 
deliberately arose, and opening his carpet-bag, 
full to its wide mouth, discoursed unto it, say- 
ing : * Carpet-bag—it seems you’re an individ- 
ual—a buman individual, since you eat—at 
least I’ve paid for you, and now you must eat :’ 
upon which he seized everything eatable with- 
in his reach, nuts, raisins, apples, cakes, and 
pies, and amid the roars of the bystanders, the 
delight of his brother passengers, and the dis- 
comfiture of the Jandlord, plilegmatically went 
and took his seat in the cars. He said he bad 
provisions enough to last him to New-York, 
after a bountiful supply had been served out in 
the cars. There was at least $8 worth in the 
bag——upon which the landlord realized nothing 
in the way of profit. So much for meanness, 
—Buffale Republican. 





Artesian Weti--A Vein Tovucuen.-- 
Mr. Reed, the digger of the Artesian well at 
New Orleans, has succeeded in touching 1 
slight stream of pure spring water, which pour- 
ed forth at the rate of a gallon a minute from 
Sunday morning till the present week’s labor 
was commenced. The vein was found at the 
depth of 346 feet, and amoug sand and set 
shells. It is, of course, only considered ass 
hint of what may be expected at a greater 
depth. The chief point of interest attached to 
it is that it proves conclusively that springs 
may be found below the city with a sufficiency 
of elevating power to foree their water, by 
means of a channel of tubing, through all the 
superincumbent strata, and discharge it at the 
surface, fresh as 

‘A draught of vintage that hath lain 

For countless years in the deep-delved earth.” 





Imacrnary Monsters.—In order te gro¥ 
wiser, perhaps we could hardly do better that) 
recur to the little parable, spoken some timt 
since, on the borders of Wales, by an itinerat! 
preacher of the Evangelical Alliance: ‘I w# 
going toward the hills,’ he said, ‘ early om 
misty morning. I saw something moving om! 
mountain side, so strange-looking that I t 
it for a monster. When I came nearer to It 
found it was a man. When I came up to hi 
I found he was my brother.’— Westminister Re 
view. 
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